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ABSTPACT 

Presented is the 11th of 12 instructional kits, on 
program planning, for a performance based teacher education program 
which ¥as developed by Project CHILD, a research effort to validate 
identification, intervention, and teacher education programs for 
language handicapped children. Included in the kit are directions for 
preassessment tasks for five performance objectives, a listing of the 
performance objectives (such as developing a card file of remedial 
techniques), instructions for three learning experiences (such as 
writing educational programs for two children), a checklist for 
self^evaluation for each of the performance objectives, and 
guidelines for proficiency assessment of each objective. Also 
included are four detailed educational case histories, (DB) 
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IIILE: Program Planning for the Language Disabled Child 



APPROXIMATE TIME TO COMPLETE: 40 Hours 



MATERIALS TO PURCHASE : 



Valett, Robert E., The Rem ediation of 
Learning Disabilities . Fearon Publishers , 
Palo Alto, California, 1967. 

Bush, Wilma Jo and Marian Taylor Giles, 
Aids to Psychol inqui Stic Teaching , Charles 
E- Merrill Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
1969. 

Ferinden, William E. , Sherman Jacobson and 
Thomas Kovalinsky, Educational Interpretation 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Chndreji (WISC). Remediation'lissocTates, Box 
#318, Linden, New Jersey, 1969. 

Ferinden, William E. , Sherman Jacobson and 
Thomas Kovalinsky, Educational Interpretation 
of the Stanford- Binet Intelligence Scale Fori 
LM and the Illinois Test of Psychol inqui sTic" 
Abilities , Itemed i a tiorTTssociates, Box 1313, 
Linden, New Jersey, 1969. 

A card file 

Cards in three colors 



INTRODUCTION ; 

The Program Planning for the LD Child Kit was developed to aid the 
student in developing skill in utilizing psychological test data in the 
designing of an individualized program for LD children. Upon completion 
of this kit the student should be able *;o write an individual program for 
a child from his psychological test data. 
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PREASSESSMENT 



Each package in this curriculum is Initiated with a measure of the learner's 
knowledge and skills pertinent to that package. This is referred to as pre- 
assessment and is designed to determine your proficiency in each of the objectives 
established for the package. Depending upon the levels of behavior required by 
the objectives, preassessment may range from a matching quiz, through an interview 
with the instructor, to analysis of a video-taped classroom situation. 

You should read the performance objectives stated for this kit and decide 
whether you feel proficient in any of the behaviors required. It is your option 
to request preassessment on each of the objectives In which you feel you are 
already proficient. For each objective there is a preassessment exercise, 
allowing the instructor to determine precisely which learning experiences you 
should complete. For example, if six objectives are prescribed for the kit and 
you request the preassessment exercises on four of the objectives, you will be 
required to complete the learning experiences for the two objectives in which 
you did not request preassessment. For the four objectives on which you 
requested preassessment, you will be required to complete only those learning 
experiences for the objectives on which you did not meet the proficiency required. 
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Program Pla nning for the Language Disabl cd Child 



P!^£ASSESSMENT 



performance Objectiv e 1 



The student should perform at the 90 per cent lev^l of orofici 
on a test requiring the matching of specific remedial techniques, 
activities and materials to three specific areas of disabilitv! 
e. g., auditory-vocal, visual-motor and cognitive. 
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Program Planning for the Lannua citj Di«;n blGd Child 
PREASSESSMENT 
Performance Objective 1 
•^ame Date 



In the blank before each material, method or activity listed below write 
either visual -motor, auditory-vocal or cognitive to indicate the area in 
which It would be most useful: 

1. Teach cross-diagonal crawling, moving opi site 

arm and leg toward designated goal. Crawl 
backward in the same manner. 

_ 2. Cut out red patterns for right hand and knee 

and green patterns for the left hand and knee. 
Attach these to the floor and have the child 
crawl following the cut-out hands and knees. 

3. The Fitzhugh Plus Program 

4' The Frost ig Program for the Development of 

Visual Perceptio n ~ 

. 5. Montessori Cylinder Blocks 

6. Have different size nuts, bolts, screws, nails, 

etc. and have the child sort them. 

7. "Show and tell" 

- — - — - 8- l^eview basic concepts such as days of the week, 

months, time elements; compare distances with- 
in city or scho^-.l, coin values, common prep- 
ositions and concepts of opposite and same. 

9. High interest low vocabulary reading materials 

such as Cowboy Sam Series and Bucky Button 
Series can be u?eful In helping to Improve the 
general fund of kntwledge. 

"50- Have a discussion about local industries and 

specifl.'.ally how father makes a living. 

, Activities consisting of matching on the basis 

of color, shape, size and number. 

12. Reproducing simple desiyns on a peg board using 

various colors of pegs. 



13. Tracing exercises using geometric forms, 
templates and stencils. 



a 
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TEN KIT n, Program Planning for the Language Disabled Child, Preassessment, 
Performance Objective 1 



^ 14. Play "Simon Says". 

^15. Montessori, Maria, "Exercises for the 

Discrimination of Sounds", The Montessori 
Method, 1964, Shocleen Books, Inc., New 
York, New >ork. 

_ 16. Have the child repeat a simple word list and 
pick out tf 3 word which aoes not belong— 
apples, orcnges, bananas, peaches--dress, 
blouse, coat, hat, etc. 

^17. Give the child simple instructions, and have 
h-»ni carry them out. 

,18. Have the child identify pictures of familiar 
objects. 

. '9. Use puzzles appropriate for the child's level 
of functioning. 

.20. Use Stern materials or Cuisanire Rods In 
teaching math concepts. 

.21. Emphasize cause and effect discussions (What do 

we do when it rains? What do we take on a picnic?). 

22. Develop and write lists of opposites and 
similarities. 

23. Discu?js abstracts such as peace, liberty, 
justice, etc. 

24. Use dictionary work and discuss the meaning 
of new words. 

25. Use the tachistoscope to present the Dolch words. 

26. APSi. Audito*^y 

27. Sound/Order/Sense 

28. Michigan Tracking Program 

29. The Controlled Reader 

30. U:e Word Bingo to teac' the Dolch Word List 
as J sight vocabulary. 
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Program Planning for t he Lan guage Disabled Child 
PREASSESSMENT 
Performance Objective 1 

In the blank before each material, Method or activity listed below write 
either visual-motor, auditory-vocal or cognitive to indicate the area In 
which it would be most useful: 



visual -motor 



visual -motor 



visual-n:otor 



visual -motor 



visual -motor 



visual -motor 



auditory- vocal 
cognitive 



cognitive 



cogn itive 



visual 


-motor 


visual 


-motor 


visual 


-motor 



_ 1. Teach cross -diagonal crawling, moving opposite 
arm and leg toward designated goal. Crawl 
backward ir. he same manner. 

_ 2. Cut out red patterns for right hand and knee 
and green patterns for the left hand and knee. 
Attach these to the floor and have the child 
crawl following the cut-out hands and knees. 

_ 3. The Fitzhugh Plus Program 

_ 4. T he Frortig Pr ogram for the Development of 
Visual Perce p tion 

_ 5. Mor.tessori Cylinder Blocks 

_ 6. Have different size nuts, bolts, screws, nails, 
etc. ai.d have the child sort them. 

_ 7. "Show and tell" 

_ 8. Review basic concepts such as days of the week, 
months, time elements; compare distances within 
city or school, coin values, common prepositions 
and concepts of opposite and same. 

__9. High interest low vocabulary reading materials 
such as Cowboy Sam Series and Bucky Button 
Series can be useful in helping to improve the 
generel fund of knowledge. 

10. Have a discussion about local industries and 
specifically how father makes a living. 

11. Activities consisting of matching on the basis 
of color, shape size and number. 

12. Reproducing simple designs on a peg board using 
various colors of pegs. 

13. Tracing exercises using geometric forms, 
templates anrl stencils. 
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TEN KIT n, Program Planning for the Language Disabled Child, Preassessment, 7 
rerformance Objective 1 ' 



audi tor v-vQc^l 
auditorv-vQca] 



cognitive 



auditorv'-vocal 



visual ^motor 



visual -motor 



vIsuaNmotor 



cognitive 



cognitive 



cognitive 



cognltlvfi 



visual »»mntnr 
auditorv-vQcal 
auditorv-ynral 
visual -motor 
visual -motor 
visual-, otor 



14. Play "Simon Says". 
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. 15. Montessori, Maria, "Exercises for the 

Discrimination of Sounds", The Montessori 
Method, 1964, Shocleen Books, Inc., New 
York, New York. 

_ 16. Have the child repeat a simple word list and 
pick out the word which does not belong-- 
apples, oranges, bananas, peaches— dress 
blouse, coat, hat, etc. 

.17. Give the child simple instructions, and have 
him carry them out. 

_ 18. Have the child identify pictures of familiar 
objects. 

_ 1.9. Use puzzles appropriate for the child's level 
of functioning. 

.20. Use Stern materials or Cuisanire Rods in 
teaching math concepts. 

.21. Emphasize cause and effect discussions (What do 
we do when it rains? What do we take on a picnic?) 

,22. Develop and write list of opposites and 
similarities. 

.23. Discuss abstracts such as peace, liberty, 
justice, etc. 

,24. Use dictionary work ?nd discuss the meaning 
of new words. 

25. Use Che tachistoscope to present the Dolch words. 

26. APSL Auditory 

27. Sound/Order/Sense 

^^8. Michigan Tracking Progra*". 

29. The Controlled Reader 

30. Use Word Bingo to teach the Dolch Word List 
as a sight vocabulary. 
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Program Planning for the Language Disabled Child 



PREASSESSMENT 



Performance Objective 2 



The student will make a card file of specific remedial tech- 
niques, activities and materials divided into the three categories— 
auditory-vocal, visual-motor and cognitive. Twenty cards in each 
category will be required, and 90 per cent accuracy in categorizing 
will be required. Three different colors of cards should be used 
to more readily distinguish between the three categories. 
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PREASSESSMENT 



Performance Objective 2 



The cards should be divided on the basis of the three 
categones-auditory-vocal, visual-motor and cognitive. 

U4^J*^^^\ tjje student wishes to make narrower categories 
which can be legitimately justified, this will be Acceptable; how- 
S/kJ®^5 i^^" the three categories may be accepted. The cards 
IhI^I"^ fS"^?"^ according to the three areas of disability, and 
there should be at least twenty cards in oach category. 
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Program Planni np for the Language Disabled Child 
PREASSESSMENT 

Performance Objective 3 

The student should check out two psychological evaluations of LD 
children and write an individual educational program for each of the 
children at the 90 per cent level of proficiency. 
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gTQSra nLPIann-ng for the LaMguage Disabled Child 



PREASSESSMENT 



Performance Obje ctive 3 

The student j;hould check out two psychological evaluations of LD 
children and write an individual educational program for each of the 
children at the 9C per cent level of proficiency on the basis of the 
following criteria: 

A. Correct listing of strengths and weaknesses. (20 points) 

1. On the ITPA a score of 7. 8 or 9 points above or 
below the child's Mean Scaled Score is considered to 
be a borderline strength or weakness. A score of 10 
or more above or below the Mean is considered to be 
a true strength or weakness. 

2. On the WISC consider any score which is two scaled 
scores above or below the child's Mean when the child's 
I.Q. falls between 80 and 110 as being a strength or 
weakness. For example, if a child's I.Q. is 100, his 
Mean Scaled Score is 10; therefore, a scaled score of 

8 can be considered a weakness, or a scaled score of 12 
would be considered a strength. For children whose I.Q. 
falls below 80 or above 110, divide their Mean Scaled 
Score by four and add that number to the Mean Scaled Score. 
Any score above this number will be considered a strength. 
Subtract one-fourth of the Mean Scaled Score from the 
Mean, and any score falling below this number should be 
considered a weakness. For example, if a child's I.Q. 
is 140, divide 14 (the Mean Scaled Score) by four which 
gives 3.5. Add and subtract this number from 14. For 
this child then any scaled score below 10.5 will be 
considered a weakness, and any scaled score above 17.5 
will be considered a strength. 

B. Behavioral objectives (20 Points) 

C. Appropriate general teaching suggestions (20 points) These 
should include the following: 

1. Best sensory channel to receive information 



2. Best expressive channel to maximize the child's responsiveness 



ftN u\ iU Program Planning for the Language Disabled Child, 
Preassessment, Performance Objective 3 



D. Activities and materials appropriate for child's area 
of disability (20 points) 

E. Levels of material commensurate with child's demonstrated 
level of achievement and intellectual functioning (20 points) 

The following outline should be followed in writing the educational 
program: 

Educational Implications 



I . Strengths 
A. 
B. 

XI. Weaknesses 
A. 
B. 

III. Behavioral Objectives 
A. 
B. 

IV. General teaching suggestions 

A. Best sensory channel to receive information 

B. Best expressive channel to maximize the child's responsiveness 
C. 

0. 

V. Remediation of specific areas of disability 
A. 

B. 

VI. Reading 

(Including techniques and materials) 

A. 

B. 

VII. Spelling 

(Including techniques and materials) 

A. 

B. 

VIII. Arithmetic 

(Including techniques and materials) 

A. 

B. 
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Program Plan ning for the Language Disabled Child 
PREASSESSMENT 

Performance Objective 4 

NOTE: This preassessment can only be taken if preassessments 
for Performance Objectives 1 . 2 and 3 have been passed by the student. 

The student should respond to the concept of educational 
fnSf children as evidenced by his describing in narrative 

form the advantages and disadvantages of having such programs. 

fn ;i?clci Ji!-®.^^'^ ^? f ^ective objective, It will not be used 
^Lm?^!h /"^f 'S'®"^^u^®^®^ ^^'^ however, students will be 
Ser su%?visi?^ specified narrative and discuss it with their 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



After completing the Programming Kit, the student will: 

1. Demonstrate his knowledge of individual pupil planning by 
matching specific remedial techniques, activities and materials to 
three specific areas of disability, e.g., auditory-vocal, visual-motor 
and cognitive at the 90 per cent level of proficiency. 

2. Apply his knowledge of individualizing programs by developing 
a card file of specific remedial techniques, activities and materials 
divided into the categories of auditory-vocal, visual-motor and 
cognitive. Twenty cards in each category will be required and 90 per 
cent accuracy in categorizing will be required. 

3. Apply his knowledge of programming by writing educational 
programs for two LD children from their individual test results at the 
90 per cent level of proficiency on the basis of the following criteria: 

A. Correct listing of strengths and weaknesses including the 
best sensory channel for learning (20 points) 

B. Behavioral objectives (20 points) 

C. Appropriate general teaching instructions (20 points) 

D. Activities and materials appropriate for child's area of 
disability (20 points) 

E. Levels of materials commensurate with child's demonstrated 
level of achievement and intellectual functioning (20 points) 

4. Respond to the concept of educational programming for LD 
children as evidenced by his describing in narrative form the 
advantages and disadvantages of having such programs. 

NOTE: Since this is an affective objective, it will not be used 
to assess proficiency level for this kit; however, students will be 
required to develop the specified narrative and discuss it with their 
teacher supervisor. 

5. Respond to the concept of individual programming for 10 
children by being observed to write an individual program for one 
child in his class. However, this objective can only be assessed during 
classroom instruction; th<refore, this data can only be collected 
during the following school year. 
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Program Planning for the Language Disabled Child 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE 1 



Read the attached list of references and observe the self 
evaluation suggestion. (Performance Objectives 1,2 and 3) 
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Reference List 

1. Read- the following reference: (Performance Objectives 1 and 3) 

Valett, Robert E., The Remediation of Laarning Disabilities . 
Fearon Publishers, Palo Alto, California, 1967. 

Valett provides resource programs for areas of disability which 
include activities, references, instructional materials, general 
references and suggestions for further evaluation. 

Upon completion of this reading assignment the student should be 
familiar with the six major sections of this book, specific areas covered 
within each section and some activities, materials and evaluation tech- 
niques specific to areas of disability listed in each section. 

2. Read the following reference: (Performance Objectives 1, 2 
and 3) 

Bush, Wilma Jo and Marian Taylor Giles, Aids to Psychol inguin tic 
Teaching . Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1969. 

Bush and Giles provide teaching guidelines, general techniques and 
specific remedial activities for ten of the subtests of the Illinois 
Test of Psychol inguistic Abilities. Upon completion of the reading 
assignment, the student should be able to give teaching guidelines, 
general techniques and specific remedial activities for ten of the 
subtests of the ITPA. 

3. Read the following reference: (Performance Objectives 1, 2 
and 3) 

Ferinden, William E., Sherman Jacobson and Thomas Kovalinsky, 
Educational Interpretation of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (W'lSC). Remediation SsTociates, Box -^318, Linden, N.J. , 1969. 

Ferinden, Jacobson and Kovalinsky include educational implications, 
teaching procedures and remediation procedures for each of the twelve 
subtests of the WISC. Upon completion of this reading assignment, the 
student should be able to give educational implications, teaching 
procedures and remedial techniques for ench of the subtests of the WISC. 



TEN KIT 11, Program Planning for the Language Disabled Child, 
Reference list 

4. Read pages 39-69 of the following reference (Performance 
Objectives 1 , 2 and 3) 

Ferinden, William E., Sherrnm Jacobson and Thomas Kovalinsky, 
Educational Interpretation of. tie Stdnford-Blnet Intelligence Scale 
Form LM and the Illinois Test of "Psychol inguisticTbl 11 ties (ITPA) , 
Remediation Associates, Box';Tl8, Linden, N.J. , 1969. 

Ferinden, Jacobson and Kovalinsky include educational implications, 
teaching procedures and remediation procedures for each of the twelve 
subtests of the ITPA. Upon completion of this reading assignment, the 
student should be able to give educational implications and teaching 
procedures for each of the twelve subtests of the TPA. 

5. Read the Region X Special Education Instructional Materials 
Center Catalog giving particular attention to the separate sections of 
the catalog and the Grade Level, Interest Level and Reading Level of 
the materials. 
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Program Planning for the Lamiuaqe Disabled Child 



LEARNING EXPERIENCr 2 



Using the three specific areas of disability— auditory-vocal , 
visual-motor and cognitive, make a card file of specific renedial 
techniques, activities and materials appropriate for each area of 
disability. The student should visit Region X Special Education 
Instructional Materials Center to view materials for dev loping this 
card file as well as using the reference list for this kit. Schedule 
a conference with the teacher supervisor for an evaluation of card 
files. (Performance Objective 2) 
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Program Planning fo r the Languag e Disabled rhiiri 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE 2 

The cards should be divided on the basis of the three 
categones-auditory-vocal, visual-motor and cognitive. 

NOTE: If the student wishes to make narrowor categories which 

uLlh "^^^ acroptableMwe^e? no 

less than the three categories may be accepted. The cards should be 

a? *° J^^*^''" disability, and there should be 

at least twenty cards in each category. 
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LF.ARNING EXPERIENCE 3 

Check out two LD children's folders from the teacher supervisor 
and write two educational programs listing strengths and weaknesses, 
behavioral objectives, appropriate teaching instructions and appro- 
priate activities and materials on the basis of the criteria listed 
below. Schedule a conference with the teacher supervisor to evaluate 
programs. (Performance Objective 3) 

A. Correct listing of strengths and weaknesses 

1. On the ITPA a score of 7, 8 or 9 points above or below 
the child's Mean Scaled Score is considered to be a 
borderline strength or weakness. A score of 10 or more 
above or below the mean is considered to be a significant 
strength or weakness, 

'i. On the Wise consider any score which 1s two or more 
scaled scores above or below the child's mean when the 
':hnd's I.Q. score falls between 80 and 110 as being a 
strength or weakness. For example, if a child's I.Q. Is 
100, his mear; scaled score is 10; therefore, a scaled 
score of 8 should be considered a weakness, or a scaled 
score of 12 shcjld be considered a strength. For children 
whose I.Q. falls below 80 or above 110, divide their mean 
scaled score by four and add that number to the mean scaled 
score. Any score above this number will be considered a 
strength. Subtract one-fourth of the mean sca'^^d score 
from the mean, and any score fallinq below this number 
should be considered a weakness. For example, if a child's 
I.Q. is 140, divide 14 (the mean scaled score) by 4 which 
gives 3.5. Add and subtract this number from 14. For this 
child then any scaled score below 10.5 will be considered 
a weakness, and any scaled score above 17.5 will be 
considered a strength . 

B. Behavioral objectives 

C. Appropriate general teaching suggestions--These should include 
the following as well as other suggestion's: 

1. The communication system which maximizes the reception of 
information 

2. The comniunication output that maximizes the child's 
respons iveness 
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Experience 3 

D. Activities and materials appropriate for child's area or areas 
of disability 

E. Levels of materials and activities should be commensurate with 
the child's demonstrated level of achievement and intellectual 
functioning. 

The following outline should be followed in writing the educational 
program: 

Educational Implications 

I. Strengths 
A. 
B. 

II. Weaknesses 
A. 
B. 

III. Behavioral Objectives 
A. 
B. 

IV. General teaching suggestions 

A. Best sensory channel to receive information 

B. Best expressive channel to maximize the child's responsiveness 
C • 

D. 

V. Remediation of specific areas of disability 
A. 

B. 

VI. Reading 

(Including techniques and materials) 

A. 

B. 

VII. Spelling 

(Including techniques and materials) 

A. 

B. 

VIII. Arithmetic 

(Including techniques and materials) 

A. 

B. 



SELF EVALUATION 



The learning experiences in this kit are accompanied by a self evaluation 
checklist. These are provided so that you may study a given performance objec- 
tive, complete the learning experience(s) designed for that objective and deter- 
mine for yourself whether you have completed the assignment satisfactorily. 
The primary purpose of self evaluation is to allow you to review your own 
progress before requesting the proficiency assessment exercises for the kit. 
After you have completed the learning experiences assigned to you for this 
kit, you should request the self evaluation checklist. Review the checklist 
carefully; if there are any indications that you have not completed a learning 
experience satisfactorily, either go back to the learning experience for a 
review or schedule a conference with your teacher supervisor. If your 
response to the checklist indicates satisfactory completion of all the 
learning experiences, schedule proficiency assessment. 
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SELF EVALUATION 



Performance Objective 1 

For each question below place a check mrk in either the yes or no 
column, depending upon how you would rate your understandinq oTskiir" 
referred to in the questions. Each ^ response indicates your readi- 
ness to proceed to the next step; eacTho response indicates your need 
to review the learning experience(s) for the performance objective to 
which the item is keyed. 



YES NO 



1. Have I read Reading References 1, 2, 3 and 4? 

2. Can I match materials, remedial techniques and activities 
to the following three specific areas of disability: 
auditory-vocal , visual-motor and cognitive? 



3. Have I completed satisfactorily Learning Experience 2? 
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SELF EVALUATION 



Performance Objective 2 

For each question below place a check mark in either the ye± 
or iQO column, depending upon how you would rate your understanding or 
skill referred to in the questions. Each yos^ response indicates your 
readiness to proceed to the next step; each no response indlcc'tes your 
need to review the learning experience(s) fofthe performance objective 
to which the item 1s keyed. 



YES NO 

1. Have I made a card file of activities, materials and 

remedial techniques? 

2. Did I color code the cards according to the three main 

divisions? " 

3. Do I have at least 20 cards in each of the three 

categories? 
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SELF EVALUATION 



Performance Objective 3 

For each question below place a check mark in either the ^ 
or no column, depending upon how you would rate your understanding or 
skill referred to in the questions. Each ^ response indicates your 
readiness to proceed to the next step; each no response indicates your 
need to review the learning experience (s) forl;he performance objective 
to which the item is keyed. 



YES NO 



1. Have I completed Learning Experience 3 to the satis- 
faction of my teacher supervisor? 



PROFICIENCY ASSESSMENT 



When you have completed each of the learning experiences assigned to 
you for this kit and through the self evaluation procedures have determined 
that you achieved the intended results, you should request your instructor 
to assess your proficiency in the performance objectives stated at the 
beginning of this kit. 

Although proficiency assessment may take any one of many forms, it 
always has the single purpose of measuring yjur attainment of the performance 
objectives for which the kit is planned. Thus, it is structured to assess 
all of and only those behaviors stated in the objectives. 
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PROFICIENCY ASSESSMENT 



Performance Objective 1 



The student should perform at the 90 per cent level of profici 
on a test requiring the matching of specific remedial techniques, 
activities and materials to three specific areas of disability, e g 
auditory-vocal , visual-motor and cognitive. 
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PROFICIENCY ASSESSMENT 

Performance Objective 1 

Name • Date 



^1. Teach cross-diagonal crawling, moving opposite 
arm and leg toward designated goal. Crawl 
backward in the same manner. 

_2. Cut out red patterns for right hand and knee 
and green patterns for the left hand and knee. 
Attach these to the floor and have the child 
crawl following the cut-out hands and knees. 

. 3. The Fitzhugh Plus Prorjrm 

;4. The Frostig Program for the Development of 
Visual Perception 

5. Montessori Cylinder Blocks 

6. Have different size nuts, bolts, screws, nails, 
etc. and have the child sort them. 

7. "Show and tell" 



_ 8. Review basic concepts such as days of the week, 
months, time elements; compare distances within 
city or school, coin values, common prepositions 
and concepts of opposite and same. 

9. High interest low vocabulary reading materials 
such as Cowboy Sam Series and Bucky Button 
Series can bo useful in helping to improve the 
general fund of knowledge. 

10. Have a discussion about local industries and 
specifically how father makes a living. 

11. Activities consisting of matching on the basis 
of color, shape, size and number. 

12. Reproducing simple designs on a peg board using 
various colors of pegs. 



13. Tracing exercises using geometric forms, 
templates and stencils. 
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14. Play "Simon Says". BEST COPY AVAllABLE 

15. Montessori, Maria, "Exercises for the 

Discrimination of Sounds", The Montessori 
Method , 1964, Shocleen Books, Inc., New 
York, New York. 

16. Have the child repeat a simple word list and 

pick out the word which does not belong— 
apples, oranges, bananas, peaches— dress , 
blouse, coat, hat, etc. 

17. Give the child simple instructions, and have 

him carry them out. 

18. Have the child identify pictures of familiar 

objects. 

19. Use puzzles appropriate for the child's level 

of functioning. 

20. Use Stern materials or Culsanire Rods in 

teaching math concepts. 

_21. Emphasize cause and effect discussions (What do 

we do when it rains? What do we take on a picnic?). 

_22. Develop and write list of opposites and 

similarities. 

23. Discuss abstracts such as peace, liberty, 

justice, etc. 

24. Use dictionary work and discuss the meaning 

of new words. 

__25. Use the tachistoscope to present the Dolch words. 

26. APSL Auditory 

27. Sound/Order/Sense 

28. Michigan Tracking Program 

29. The Controlled Reader 



30. Use Word Bingo to teach the Dolch Word List 
as a sight vocabulary. 



TEN KIT n 



Program Planning for the Lannuaae Disabled Child 



PROFICIENCY ASSESSMENT 
Performance Objective 1 

In the blank before each material, method or activity listed below write 
either visual-motor, auditory-vocal or cognitive to indicate the area in 
which it would be most useful: 



visual -motor 



visual -motor 



visual -motor 



visual -motor 



visual -motor 



visual-motcr 



auditory-vocal 
cognitive 



cognitive 



cognitive 



visual -motor 



visual -motor 



visual -motor 



_1. Teach cross-diagonal crawling, moving opposite 
" arm and leg toward designated goal. Crawl 
backward in same manner. 

_2. Cut out red patterns for right hand and knee 
and green patterns for the left hand and knee. 
Attach these to the floor and have the child 
crawl following the cut-out hands and knees. 

_ 3. The Fitzhugh Plus Program 

- ^' The Frostig Program for the Development of 
Visual Perception 

_5. Montessori Cylinder Blocks 

_6. Have different size nuts, bolts, screws, nails 
etc. and have the child sort them. 

. 7. "Show and tell" 

_8. Review basic concepts such as days of the week, 
months, time elements; compare distances within 
city or school, coin values, common prepositions 
and concepts of opposite and same. 

_ 9. High interest low vocabulary reading materials 
such as Cowboy Sam Series and Bucky Button 
Series can be useful in helping to improve the 
general fund of knowledge. 

JO. Have a discussion about local industries and 
specifically how father makes a living. 

11. Activities consisting of matching on the basis 
of color, shape, size and number. 



J2. Reproducing simple designs on a peg board using 
various colors of pegs. 



J3. Tracing exercises using geometric forms, templates 
and stencils 
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auditory-vocal 



auditorv'vocal 



cognitive 



auditory ■■motor 



visual -motor 



visual -motor 



visual -motor 



cognitive 



cognitive 



cognitive 



cognitive 



visual- vQQ^l 



auditory- vocal 



auditory- vocal 



visual -motor 



visual-motor 



visual -motor 



_ 14. Play "Simon Says". 

.15. Montessori, Maria, "Exercises for the 

Discrimination of Sounds", The Montessori 
JJethod, 1964, Shocleen Books, Inc., New 
York, New York. 

.16. Have the child repeat a simple word list and 
pick out the word which does not belong-- 
apples, oranges, bananas, peaches--dress, 
blouse, coat, hat, etc. 

. 17. Give the child simple instructions, and have 
him carry them out. 

. 18. Have the child identify pictures of familiar 
objects. 

.19. Use puzzles appropriate for the child's level 
of functioning. 

20. Use Stern materials or Cuisanire Rods in 
teaching math concepts. 

21. Emphasize cause and effect discussions (What do 

we do when it rains? What do we take on a picnic?). 

22. Develop and write list of opposites and 
similarities. 



.23.. Discuss abstracts such as peace, liberty, 
justice, etc. 

,24. Use dictionary work and discuss the meaning 
of new words. 

25. Use the tachistoscope to present the Dolch words. 

26. APSL Auditory 

27. Sound/Order/Sense 

28. Michigan Tracking Program 

29. The Controlled Reader 

30. Use Word Bingo to teach the Dolch Word List 
as a sight vocabulary. 



TEN KIT n 

Program Planning for the Language Disabled Child 



PROFICIENCY ASSESSMENT 



Performance Objective 2 



The student will make a card file of specific remedial techniques, 
activities and materials divided into the three categories— auditory- 
vocal , visual-motor and cognitive. Twenty cards in each category will 
be required, and 90 per cent accuracy in categorizing will be required. 
Three different colors of cards should be used to more readily 
distinguish between the three categories. 



TEN KIT 11 

Program Planning for the Language Disabled Child 



PROFICIENCY ASSESSMENT 



Performance Objective 2 



The cards should be divided on the basis of the three categories- 
aud 1 to ry- voca 1 , visual-motor and cognitive. 

NOTE: If the student wishes to make narrower categories which 
can be legitimately justified, this will be acceptable; however, no 
less than the three categories may be accepted. The cards should be 
coded according to the three areas of disability, and there should be 
at least twenty cards in each category. 



TEN KIT 11 



Program Planning for the Lannuage Disabled Child 
PROFICIENCY ASSESSMENT 

Performance Objective 3 

The student should check out two psychological evaluations of 
LO children and write an individual educational program for each of 
the children at the 90 per cent level rf proficiency. 

NOTE: This is an open-book test. 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



program Pla nning for the Language Disabled Child 



PROFICIENCY ASSESSMENT 



Performance Objective 3 

The student should check out two psychological evaluations of LD 
Children and write an individual educational program for rach of the 
children at the 90 per cent level of prrficiencv on the b'i'^H of the 
following criteria : 

A. Correct listing of strengths and weaknesses {20 points) 

1. On the ITPA a score of 7, 8 or 9 points above or below 
the child's Mean Scaled Score is considered to be a 
borderline strength or weakness. A score of 10 or more 
above or below the mean is considered to be a true 
strength or weakness. 

2. On the WISC consider any score which is two scaled scores 
above or below the child's mean when the child's I.Q. 
falls between 80 and 110 as being a strength or weakness 
For example, if a child's I.Q. is 100, his mean scaled 
score is 10; therefore, a scaled score of 8 can be 
considered a weakness, or a scaled score of 12 would be 
considered a strength.' For children whose I.Q. falls 
below 80 or above 110, divide their mean scaled score by 
four and add that number to the mean scaled score. Any 
score above this number wi'l he considered a <>trength. 
Subtract one-fourth of the mean scaled score *"rom the 
mean, and any score falliriq below this number should be 
considered a weakness. For ex<irr;ile, if a child's I.Q. 

is 140, divide 14 (the mean scalpd score) by fr»ur which 
gives 3.5. Add and subtract this nmnher from For 
this child th'^n any scaled score tc'low 10.5 wHl be 
considered a woakjiess, and any sccled score above 17.5 
will be considered a strength. 

B. Behavioral objectives (20 points) 

C. Appropriate general teaching sugoestiorr (20 tm'pts) These 
should include tne following; 

1. Best zensa^y channel to ^'L»coive information 



2. Best expressive channel to r.-ayi-^ize the child's 
responsiveness 
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. D. Activities and materials appropriate for child's area 
• of disability (20 points) 

E. Levels of material commensurate with child's demonstrated 
level of achievement and intellectual functioning (20 points) 

The following outline should be followed in writing the educational 
program : 

Educational Implications 

I. Strengths 
A. 
B. 

II. Weaknesses 
A. 
B. 

III. Behavioral Objectives 
A. 
B. 

IV. General teaching suggestions 

A. Best sensory channel to receive information 

B. Best expressive channel to maximize the child's responsiveness 
C. 

D. 

V. Remediation of specific areas of disability 
A. 

B. 

VI. Reading 

(Including techniques and materials) 

A. 

B. 

VII. Spelling 

(Including techniques and materials) 

A. 

B. 

VIII. Arithmetic 

(Including techniques and materials) 

A. 

B. 



NOTE: This is an open-book test indie? ing that the student is 
encouraged to use any source for completing this task. 



TEN KIT 11 



Program Planning for the Language Disabled Child 



PROFICIENCY ASSESSMENT 



Performance Objective 4 



The student should respond to the concept of educational programming 
for LD children as evidenced by his describing in narrative form the 
advantages and disadvantages of having such programs. 

NOTE: Since this is an affective objective, it will not be used to 
assess proficiency level for this kit; however, students will be 
required to develop the specified narrative and discuss it with their 
teacher supervisor. 



SCHOOL 



PREASSES5MENT 

Performance Objective 3 tfsts ADMiNrsTEPKn Ar^D statistical results: 
X W och5>lnr Intclliqonco Scale for Children 



AGE 8-4 GRADE 



Wochslor Adult Intelligence Scale 
VERBAL IQ 85 %ile 16 



PERFORMANCE IQJL03 %ile57 TOTAL IQ 93 




^ Aqo Hrour? Moan Fcoro. ^ 

M . A • ^I , p . P f » r c o n t i 1 c 



^Rondor-noGtalt: Koppitr f^coro _ 
J>onhnr]y Picture Vocabulnry To:it: 
^Draw-A-T^crson: CA ;/'!A T',^ 

JWide Range Achievement T<-st A^-tual Grade Placernont 

Readinq Grado^ /| SS qq %i !<} 

Spfllinq Grad»-2^n Sr> f{fi ^H*' 

Arithmetic Grad^^ ^;^ SS 0£ '^.i lo 

jrho H.irris Tontr; of Latv^ril !»o:niriant:c 

Han d : i gh t I-o f t I n comr lotr 

Eye: )( Right Left TncompLctf 

Foot : y Right 



Knowledge of Left and Right 



Con fun od 



Hcnitant 



Normal 



jLof t Tncorrj^letn 



Examining Psychologint 



ERIC 



I 

yi E Case A 



39 



SCHOOL 



AG E 8-4 C RAP E 3 



ILLINOIS TEST OP PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ABILITIES 




Average 
Mean 

Scaled Score 



Jl^d's Composite Psycholingulstic Age 7-4 
C.xld's Mean Scaled Score 3Q 



^Me 

t 



ana f . ion of Scaled Scores: 



an Scaled Score of 36 represents Average composite functioning. 
Jcaled Score of 36 on any sub-test represents Average functioning. 

ab of disability are determined by comparing tho child's Scaled Score in a particular 
a| to his Mean Scaled Score as follows: 



*^ points » Average Range 

-# r8. -9 points » Borderline Disability 

-10 or ftore points » Specific Disability 

r <^ 

ERIC 



Speech/Language Examiner 



Name: 

Case No. A 



OBSERVATIONS: 



BEST COPT mum 



..^was friendly and cooperative in !\ one-to-one situation, and 
rapport was easily established and maintained throughout the testing 
situation. Overa 1, her speech, hearing and vision were considered 
adequate for testing. 



TEST EVALUATION: 

J^Vil^^^nMV"'"'?"^^^ functioning intellectually at the i^iddle 
limits of the Dull Normal range on the verb.il tasks, and at the lowfr 
limits of the Average range of abilities on the overall tasks, and at 
the upper limits of the Average range on the nonverbal task*-. On th'-- 
verbal tasks, moderate variability was revealed, with an Avercqe aqe^ 
of seven years, one month recorded for these tasks. Sperif ir^-il y 

demonstrated a relative skill on tasks requiring her tc make men* i 

computations of arithmetic problems, and her performance was commensurate 
with a child eight and one-half years old. Kowever. revealed 
moderate impairment "on tasks requiring her to recall gFn"eraT knowledce 
and information accumulated in her everydciy experiences, and in her jud'^*- 
ment involving the ability to make common sense decisions in a variety of 

social situations. functioned at the six year, six monih. and 

year, ten month age levels, respectively, on these tasks. Moreover. 
Skills were depressed on tasks measuring her memory and concentration TrT 
vol VI ng the recall of a series of diqits pre-,cnted orilly. and she 
attained an age level comparable to 2 child nix and onc-l.alf years olu. 
Finally, the six year, two month, an.'i seven vr.ar. six month aqo le/.^l was 
achieved, respectively, on these tasks. 

On the nonverbal tasks, moderate vannj \V/ was also notrd, .i*! it 
Average age of eight years, ten months rrcorde.-' for tht-^e tasks. 

Specifically. demonstrated a sinr.ificant skill on tdsks m«?-.- nn 

her ability to make visual idertifi rations of f^^Tiiliar obiccts frcm her 
environment, and in further differentiating essential froi. nonessontial 

Items on those objects. performance was arsociated with a child ten 

and one-half years old. and reflects her ahili*/ to atton.- and a^.simi- 
1 ate visually presented stimuli. Moreover, a relative rJJli w^js evidences 
on visual motor tasks in which the «:ulv>t:t was r^vquired associate 
numbers with symbols, and then repro:<'jc»j thoso rv;';bols. f'jncM'nr.cd 
at an age level resenblinq a child nine and ono-h-ilf yccriliTd on' this tas^ 
Furthermore, the eight yo.-ir. two month, rin.! eight year, six nonth ?.-r lov^' ' 
was attained, resportively. on tasks mo.^suring her abilUy to drrarqf 
socially-oriented stimuli into a logical sequence of evrms, csnd in the 
assembly of puzzle-like pieces into a n-pprvvjfui whole. Finally, 
performance was slightly holow age love" cr. roquiring hpr to reproduce 

three-dimensional block designs, and her porfo-.r ir.-o resr-bled a child 
seven and one-half years old. 



Name: 

Case No. A 



41 



Uvpi nf 5 n ?.h^"^f/*^5^®!;T"* achieved a Spelling grade 

itr^Lll ' Standard Score of seTlTer skills on this section 

I^^f??/''^^^"^ a series of simple geometric designs. 

JS2 Z ll^^ "^®r*! one-syllable words. Althouoh she misspelled many of 
Irr^T/it Jn^JrJ''' *° 5®'''r'^® displayed good skill at writing the iords 
according to their sound. Furthermore, a Reading grade level of 2.4 was 
achieved, with a Standard Score of 90. On this seaion. was able 
;ui?'fK?n^^T" letters of the alphabet, and recognizeliany one- 
syllable words. However, she also displayed difficulty with medial and 
In Jl^fSIJfL^"^ consonant sounds, on many of the words she read. Finallv. 
an Arithmetic grade level of 2.8 was obtained, with a Standard Score of ' 

cL.r I oral section, was able to count fifteen dots, read a 

series of one and two-digit numbers, and make meital computations of a 
couple of simple addition and subtraction problems. On the written 

ITdifinn ^c'^K?°"^*'^^^®^ ^J?** ^^'^^ working one and two-column 
addition an^^subtraction problems. Overall, is functioning at a 

^i;???J®^®' commensurate with her currently riported intellectual 
aoi 1 1 ties. 

AK-w?r^"^ administration of the Illinois Test of Psychol Inguistic 
?Sl -^-TI^i'*^"^!?^^^y cooperative and interested In the tasks. 

She remarked that she had enjoyed the previous testing session, and 
inquired if there were any games where she was to find the missing part. 

fnmnnc?f!^?c^^i^??'^ PjJ P^ychol inguistic Abilities, obtained a 
Composite Psycholinguist c Age of seven years, four monthsTcompa red with 
a Chronological Age of eight years, four months, and a Mean Scaled Score 
Of 30, compared with a score of 36, which average children typically attain 
Performance exceeded age level expectations In three areas: visual 
reception, visual association, and visual closure. scores. In all 

f^^5^ "^^^^^^ ^^^''^S® ■'''■^ 0^ her FliiH- Scaled Score. 
Psychol inguistic Age scores ranged from seven years, nine months, to six 
years, four months, and Scaled Scores from 33 to 24! 

A specific strength for was revealed in visual reception, the 
aDinty to gain meaning from visually presented material. In this area 

earned a Psychol inguistic Age of ten years, four months, and a 
Scaled Score of 42 (twelve points above her Mean Scaled Score). A border- 
line strength for lay in visual association, the ability to make 

relationships among meaningful visual symbols. obtained a Psycho- 

linguistic Age of eight years, five months, and FScaled Score of 37 
(seven points above her Mean Scaled Score). Another borderline strength 
I?^L r^'f in visual closure, the ability to identify a common object 

in2 J :"S;'"Pl«^e visual presentation. placed at the Psychol inguistic 

.Knun h ' Scaled Score of 37 (seven points 

above her Mean Scaled Score). Visual-motor functioning was superior to 
auditory- vocal functioning, except in grainmatic closure. 



ERIC 



NAME Case p 



SCHOOL 



AGE 7-2 GRADE ^ 



PREASSESSMENT " 

Performance Objective 3 

u Wor^hol*.^ T«#.«iii ^ ADMINISTERED AND STATISTICAL RESULTS: 
j(_Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

Wcchsler Adult Intelligence Scale BEST COW AVAiUBUE 

VERBAL %ile23 PERFORMANCE IQJ14 % ilc82 TOTAL IQJJ^ 



42 



%ile 




_Bendor-Gostalt: Koppitz Scoro 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tont: 
_Draw-A-Person : CA MA IQ 



12 



Aqo GroUf! 
M.A, l.Q. 



Moan Score 
Percentile 



.'LB 



J/ide Range Achievement Test A.;tual Grade Placement 1 

Reading GradeJL£ss_8fi_%ile_^L. 
Spelling Grade 1 .3S S Jjr_%iie ]^ 
Arithmetic Grade l .6 9] %ire 27 
_The Harris Tests of Lator<a Dominance 

Hand; X Right Left ^Incomplete 

^y*^- Right X L eft Incomplete 

^oot :__X.Right Left ^Incomplete 



Knowledge of Loft and Right 
Confused j( lies i tant Norma 1 



ERIC 

A-V 



Examining Psychologist 



I 
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SCHOOL 



AGE 



7-3 



GRADE 



ILLINOIS TEST OF PSYCIIOLINGUISTIC ABILITIES 
HOnit OP ABIliriES 




j^Ud*8 Composite Psycholingulstic Age ^"^Q 
C.*1I<I*8 hean Scaled Score 39 



I 



t planatlon of Scaled Scores ; 

' Mean Scaled Score of 36 represents Average composite functioning. 
Scaled Score of 36 on any sub-test represents Average functioning. 

determined by comparing the child's Scaled Score in a particular 
2a to his Mean Scaled Score as follows: t^icuxar 



I 
I 



to -6 points « Average Range 
. -8, -9 points » Borderline Disability 
0 or more points « Specific Disability 



'ERIC 



Speech/Language Examiner 



Name: 

Case No. B 



Explanation of the Abilities Assessed 
by the Subtests of the ITPA 



Subtest 



Auditory 
Reception 



REPRESENTATIONAL f FVPt 

Subtests at this leve? Involve the use of 
meaningful symbols (verbal or visual) In the 
process of acquiring, organizing and trans- 
mitting verbal or visual concepts. 



(the ability to attend to and derive 
meaning from verbally presented material) 



Visual (the ability to attend to and derive 

Reception meaning from visual stimuli (pictures) 

A^VJ^'^L *o ''elate or organize concepts 

Association presented orally) wunv.cpw 

lll^tl ^'^^^^^y ^° ''elate or organize concepts 

Association presented visually) 

Verbal (the ability of the child to express ideas 

Expression vocally) cAnro:. laeas 

?™f]c4. t^^^^^y ^° express ideas manually 

Expression (gestures, pantomime) 



Order of Streng ths 
I "Greatest; 10=Least 



12 



4 



6 



AUTOMATIC LEVEL 

Subtests at this level involve involuntary 
but well organized automatic processes as 
utilized with nonmeaningful material. 



Grammatic 
Closure 



Visual 
Closure 



(the ability to make use of the redundancies 
of oral language in acquiring automatic habits 
tor handling syntax and gramma tic inflections) 

(the ability to identify a common object from 
an incomplete visual presentation) 



10 



Name: 

Case No. 6 



Supplementary Tests 



Auditory (the ability to fill in missing parts which 
Closure were deleted in auditory presentation and to 



IlgVPlnpfl d fn d Pr o duec tt by Special tdocartiona 1- Sew^ices - Deudf tm e w t , 
Edu c a tion Sn riiinft r.pnt . ftr , Pogi/^iM^ 




9 



Sound 
Blending 



(the ability to reproduce the separate parts 
of a word and produce an integrated whole) 



11 



Name: 



46 



aft**** 



OBSERVATIONS: 



a red-haired, freckled seven year old boy of average size. 
The subject was cooperative and spontaneously conversed with the 
examiner. particularly expressed enjoyment when reproducing the 

figures on the Bender Gestalt. stating. "I like all of them." The 
subject appeared highly motivated throughout the testing period, 
was able to communicate In complete sentences and his speech was clear 
and understandable. No auditory or visual deficits were apparent. 
Hearing, vision and rapport appeared adequate for testing purposes. 



TEST EVALUATION: 



^. cw'''*ent overall and nonverbal Intellectual functioning is In 
the Bright Normal range; however, the subject demonstrated functioning 
In the high Average range on verbal tasks. Overall. performed at 
a mental age of 8 years. 2 months. The subject perforiecT slightly 
better on nonverbal tasks (average mental age 8 years. 9 months) than 
on verbal tasks (average mental age 7 years. 9 months); however, this 
difference's not statistically significant. On verbal tasks involving 
fund of general Information or arithmetic skills. ability is representa- 
tive of a mental age of 6 years. 6 months and 6 years. 10 months, respectively. 
The subject exhibited limited general knowledge regarding familiar objents 
within his surroundings which is usually obtained through formal education. 

Likewise. ^demonstrated slightly limited arithmetic skills. The 

subject was able to count and solve a few simple subtraction problems when 

concrete objects were presented. appeared to understand the concept of 

naif. Furthermore, the subject was eble to solve a single auditorielly 
administered problem in addition. social judgement and rote auditory 

memory are characteristic of a mentaTage of 7 years. 6 months. The 
subject showed ability to evaluate and utilize past experiences in socially 
acceptable ways. Similarly. was able to Immediately recall 
auditorially presented stimuli and to shift ideationally to formulate the 
learning set required to repeat digits in reverse order. vocabulary 
bKi is approximate a mental age of 8 years. 6 months. TheluFject exhibited 
well-developed ability to verbally define common nouns, as well as several 
^??J\?c^,words. The subject performed best on verbal tasks Involving the 
uointy to determine essential relationships between dissimilar objects, 
mental age 9 years, 6 months. showed refined ability to see basic, 

similar relationships between famTliar objects. 

— simple assembly skills are characteristic of a ment;»l age of 6 
years. 6 months. The subject exhibited difficulty in visually anticipating 
part-whole relationships among a few concrete visual forms. On the nonverbal 

tasks involving visual organization, ability is representative of a 

mental age of 7 years, 2 months. The' suFject demonstrated the ability to 
visually plan and sequence a series of socially-oriented, pictorially 
presented material commensurate with his chronological age. nonverbal 
reasoning approximates a mental age of 9 years. 6 months. THe subject 
showed well -developed ability to reproduce two-dimensional geometrical 

patterns by successfully manipulating four multi-colored blocks. 

performed best on nonverbal tasks involving visual memory /psychomotor's peed. 



Case No. B fiOM. 

obUcts n^Ir^? ^ the absence of relevant^itaTls among familiar 

Overall,^ nonverbal performance Is characterized by wel - 

tS ? ffi s??mSl1*^Sr?"^"«^V?^'-^^^«l°P^^ conceSrratio and aue lion 
TO visual stimuli^ superior ability to isolate and identify e^senHai 

JSlIinVJeShn^SlI'""'' '=''«'-«ter1st1cs and nllViUtyZ P^ti 

-^rformnee on the Bender Gestalt "sst (Koppltz score - 121 l» 
well beyond the acceptable range for his partlcila? age a"w (1 I to 8 4) 
The subject's reproductions are characterized by distortion nf .hL. 
perseveration, rotation and -narked lack of Integra ?on ?he G«?a1t 
J^r'celtualMa'ir""""""" """^ '^^''"^ fS the^tlL- 

As assessed by the Wide Range Achievement Test, is currentlv 
^h2^^Ml;? " S""**"* 1" '^«''<"9. sWng and a? thraetir 

n™^ ""^IkLl" l^^t'LVjl^'A geo»>etrical.symgoiran5'pr?SrMs 

y31«i4*h 1 *2 ---s--^?^ ^r^® *° '''^^ch Identical letters by form and 

^"r^!""','— sble to spell and read on y a few highly familiar one- 
syllab e words; however, auditory recognition of letter sounds and siSht 

^klllf !^JL'Jf»^ST"!"r'*%?'"' S-"'"* placement No ph2n1c ' 

251 1 demonstrated. The subject was able to count and Identify one- 
digit numerals on sight. Furthermore, was able to solve a fm si™i2 
problems n addition and subtraction w?Sn-p?lsented In Srintid for^ 
when problems were audltorlally administered. Current achleSemenris 
generally lower than demonstrated intellectual funcl?on?ng; h?Slver 'over- 
all, achievement Is commensurate with current grade placement. 

As reported by the teacher, is a "well behaved" youngster The 

?llS^!'Mf?!*""JrSj!''/"";J-''"^"9^''«'-«'l> the Bright Si range 
ISn InA^lil exhibited well-developed visual alertness! nonverbal refson- 

JS'eJS^esl^lIsTJW* well-developed ability 

During administration of the Illinois Test of Psychol inguistic 

?.ni very outgoing talkative child who related enthuslasti- 

.fllLlJi ^??P!r^^^vely in the testing situation. He attended well and 

Knn ]nl^^'"'/^f ^ '^^^^^ ^'^^ ^^s noted. Speech. vision 

and hearing appeared adequate for purposes of testinq. 

On the Illinois Test of Psychol inguistic Abi lities, obtainr^d a 

r^hrSnnJ^M.^T^^^'Tj'^^'' ^ years, 10 months compirid w1 h his 

chronological age of 7 years, 3 months and a Mean Scaled Score of 39. 

SnrSfJ'^p.nii ? "^'.''^ "^'^''^^ chilaYen typically attain and a 

LprJ^Ln^f ^° Considerable discrepancy was revealed in 

performance between areas. Subtest PLA scores ^ano^d from 5 years, 10 
months to 10 years, 5 months and Standard Scores ranged from 28 to f)0. 
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Name: 
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_jxh1b1ted exceptional strength In his comprehension of verbal 
language (PLA 10-2, Standard Score 47) and In his ability to organize 
verbal concepts (PLA 9-9, Standard Score 50). Verbal concepts appear well 
established. __vocabulary is apparently above chronological age level 
expectations, and he is well able to manipulate verbal material. In 

expressing relevant verbal concepts to describe common objects, 

performed at the 7 year, 8 month level. (Standard Score 38). 

Performance in other verbal areas was at a much lower level - consistent 
with 5 and 6 year level functioning. Although well within the normal ange 

expected for a child age, his attentlveness to and memory for the 

sequential arrangement of digits was weak (Standard Score 35) relative to his 
Mean. Criteria for borderline disability was rnet on the grammatic closure 
subtest (Standard Score 32) which assesses the degree to which the child has 
habituated the ability to anticipate proper grammar and sentence structure. 
A cultural background where improper grammar is utilized obviously might 
result in depressed performance on this subtest. Again, borderline dis- 
ability was defined in the area of sound blending. S tandard Score of 
30 on this subtest is 9 points below his Mean. On aluFtest measuring the 
child's ability to fill in misi-lng parts to form words from incomplete cues. 
Indicating weakness In this capacity. 

The low point on the profile was in visual reception, the ability to 

understand visual stimuli (pictures). performance at the 5 year 7 

month level and Standard Score of 28 (11 points below his Mean) is indicative 
of specific disability in this area. Performance on this subtest is dependent 
upon visual perception, memory and previous concept formation. It is 
difficult for the examiner to hazard a hypothesis to explain low perform- 
ance on this subtest. Visual acuity* memory or Perceptual difficulties m«y 
be operant although little other data supports these poisibilities. Stronrth 
was exhibited on all other visual-motor subtests. 

organized visual concepts at the 8 year, 0 month level (Standard 

Score 40) and expressed himself motorically at the 7 year, 11 month level 
(Standard Score 38). Visual perception and the ability to generalize from 
a visual cue to a whole image as tapped by the Visual Closure subtest were at 
the 7 - 9 year level (Standard Score 39). On the visual sequential memory 
subtest which reflects the child's ability to attend to and remember visual 

symbols sequentially, demonstrated strenqth with a PLA of 10-5 and 

Standard Score of 45. Performance on this subtest is frequently indicative 
of spelling and reading ability and correlates fairly well with overall 
academic achievement. A strong tendency toward rotation was noted, however, 
and did perform erratically on this subtest. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCE 3 
Performance Objective 3 tests administered and statistical result?.- 

X W echsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
Jfechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 



VERBAL 1Q_89 %ile_l9 PERFORMANCE IQ93^ %ile22rOTAL IQ 104 61 




J>eabody Picture Vocabulary TestT 
Draw-A-Person ! CA MA IQ 



JL-'ide Range Achievement Test Actual Grade Placement 3rd 
Reading Grade 13 S S 78 % ilo 



JL^^'^Ser-Gestalt: Kop; itz Score 

I 

I 
I 



Age Group Mean Score 3.9 
M.A. Percentilp 



Spelling Grade]_jLSf.2S 

Arithmetic Grade p.S S S 95 % ile 



X The ?j^rrls Tests of Lateral Dominance 

Hand : jj ^Right Left ^Incomplete 

Eye: j( ^Right Left ^Incomplato 

Foot : jj; ^Right Left Incomplete 



'erlc 



Knowledqo of J^ft and Riqht 

Con fused lies itant y N o rma 1 



Examining Psychologist 
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SCHOOL 



ACE 8-5 CHAPE 3 



ILLINOIS TEST OP PSVCIIOLINCUISTIC ABILITIES 
PXOriie OF ABiUTIES 




Average 

[can 

Scaled Score 



-" ^H Child's Mean 



• iHd's Composite Psychol inguls tic Age 7«6 
Child's huan Scaled Score 32 



Explanation of Scalei Scores ; 

A Mean ScaUd Score o£ 36 represents Average composite functioning. 
A Scaled Score of 36 on any sub-test represents Average functioning. 

A ;f °f Ji««^ility are determined by comparing the child's Scaled Score in a particular 
a. 2a to his Mean Scaled Score as follows: 

•f to -6 points' « Average Range 

- . -8, -9 points » Borderline Disability 

-10 or more points « Specific Disability 

ERIC 
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Subtest: 



Auditory 
Reception 



Visual 
Reception 



Auditory 
Association 



Visual 
Association 



Verbal 
Expression 



Manual 
Expression 



Explanation of the Abilities Assessed 
by the Subtests of the ITPA 

REPRESENTATIONAL I FVFt 

Subtests at this level Involve the use of 
meaningful symbols (verbal or visual) in 
the process of acquiring, organizing and 
transmitting verbal or visual concepts. 



Order of Streng ths 
1 "Greatest; lO-Least 



(the ability to attend to and derive 
meaning from verbally presented 
material) 



(the ability to attend to and derive 
meaning from visual stimuli (pictures) 

(the ability to relate or organize 
concepts presented orally) 

(the ability to relate or organize 
concepts presented visually) 

(the ability of the child to express 
ideas vocally) 

(the ability to express ideas manually 
(gestures/pantomime) 



12 



Grammatic 
Closure 



AUTOMATIC LEVEL 

Subtests at this level involve involuntary 
but well organized automatic processes as 
utilized with non-meaningful material. 

(the ability to make use of the redundancies 
of oral language in acquiring automatic habits 
for handling syntax and gransnatic inflections) 



Visual (the ability to identify a common object from 

Closure an incomplete visual presentation) 1st 

Auditory (the ability to attend to, remember, and 

Memory . reproduce sequences of digits increasing 

the length from two to eight digits) jo 
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Visual 
Memory 



(the ability to attend to, remember, and 
reproduce sequences of non-meaningful 
figures) 



Supplementary Tests 



Auditory 
Closure 



(the ability to fin In missing parts which 
were deleted in auditory presentation and 
to produce a complete word) 



11 



Sound 
Blending 



(the ability to reproduce the separate parts 
of a word and produce an Integrated whole) 



8 
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Name: 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

OBSERVATIONS: 

was friendly and cooperative In i one-to-one situation and 



MS£°''MlfL??^K'^ established and rralntaineJ throughout the testing sltua- 
fi? testing! ' ^""^ "'^''^ considered adequate 



TEST EVALUATION: 

of currently functioninq intenectually at the upper limits 

?tJJ! '•ange with respect to the verbal tasks, at the lower 

mISlltp v^^^M?lr?^^ '"^"^^ ""^^^'"^ ^^^^s- 0" verbal tasks 

moderate vin^bility was r-.c-ileri mt}|^ an .-.co age of 7 years 1 month 

jrSlflH:;Lpnr- ^"'t'- ^P^^^' -^^-^^^* ^ relative skm wrdemons??ated 
I?tuIfion^^!^H M-c".f ^'"^ ^^cisions in a variety of social 

situations and his performance was -cwsnsurate with a child 8 years 2 

months old. However, functioned slightly below age level on tasks 

measuring his memory anJIconcentratinn ^n recalling a series of digits 

n«®*K2HVrS^^^ ^" ""^^^^^S ^•f^'-'^'^tations of arithmetic problems. 

On these tasks attained the 7 yfir.^ 6 nonth and 7 year 10 month age 

level respectively. Moreover, the 7 year 10 month age level was also 
achieved on tasks requiring him to compare and to see common features in 
concrete objects that are apparently drsfniiar in nature. Extremely 
depressed skills were noted in his ability express the meaning of 
??Snl^''?ho°J'^?5o^"'^ his perforn.^ncG re -erbled a child 5 years 2 months old. 
Mnaiiy. the 6 1/2 year old level was 'chi<^>ved on tasks measurino his abllitv 
to recall general knowledge and infonT.:tion accumulated in his evervdav 
experiences. cvcijuajr 

25 iS® "°"verbal tasks moderate variability was revealed with an average 
age of 10 years 8 months recorded for these tasks. Speciflcallv areas of 

visual Identifications of 
familiar "Hiects from his environr ;nt and ir further d1 fferenti at Inq 
essential from nonessential items or those objects. functioned at 

the n 1/2 year old level and renects h^s ability to-lssTml la t"Jl 

?n'vo?v1nn ?h'r''- 'i' was'alVaUalned on a 

involving the reproduction of threo dv-nr> ' -^nM block designs. Purther- 

Ti?Lri-T—*^^^^^''''t':''^ ^'^^ ■^T'^r.- ii'.ter! . . u child 10 1/2 years old in 
his ability to assemble puzzlc-likf: niece? :r>o a meaningful whole and to 
arrange socially oriented stimuli into , lonical sequenci of events! 
Finally, on tasks measuring his ct-Hty to associate numbers with symbols. 
achievea the 9 1/2 yp"-' olci Icvfil. 

On th.? Wide Rarrio Achiev-rfr/ -. ; , attained a spelling grade 

ItltU'rl ^^'"^'^''"^ ■■■ ^^^V skills on this section 

consi. .. -J of writing his name, copy-ng ^ s-Moc of simple geometric designs 
in a .peciMed amount of time, er:i wri^-.nq a couple of one syllable words. 

^nnr^'^c ""^^ "'^ spelling words he did not 

know. Furthermore, a reading grao,- i^-/-; of i.3 was also achieved with a 
Standard Score of 78. On this secti. - - v/cv. able to read a majority of 
letters ot the alphabet and to reconr'-.:f ,-. cw one syllable words 
was very rr-luctant to pronounce any 0' wor^s he did not know.* Fi nally 
an arith-nctic . grade level of 2.8 was -n-^aircd ;.:th a Standard Score of 95 
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On the oral section was able to count 15 dots, read a series of one 

and two digit numbers, and make mental computations of simple addition and 

subtraction problems. On the written section demonstrated good skill 

In working several, one and two column addltiorTanaTsubtraction problems. 
Overall, the subject Is functioning at a spelling and reading grade level 
commensurate with his currently rpeorted intellectual abilities. However, 
his arithmetic grade level was slightly higher than his intellectual 
aDiiities. 

flmi^SI!'^"^ administration of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
ADinties, p~ was a cooperative boy who appeared somewhat small for 

. •♦K ?u* ^ 1°^^^^ diligently at most tasks, seldom commenting or talking 
with the examiner. ^ uuiismv, 

On the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, obtained a 

composite Psycholinguistic age of 7 years, 6 months compireTwith his 
chronological age of 8 years, 5 months and a Mean Scaled Score of 32 
compared with a score of 36 which average children typically attain. 
Performance exceeded age level expectations in only one area, visual 
closure, where he obtained a psycholinguistic age score of 10 years, 6 
months and a scaled score of 44 (12 points above his Mean Scaled Score). 
Performance was depressed in all other areas with psycholinguistic aqe 
scores ranging from 8 years, 2 months to 5 years, 6 months. Scaled scores 
ranged from 35 to 20. 

Specific disability was revealed in auditory association, where 

scored at the 5 year, 7 month level with a Scaled Score of 20 (12 poTnis 

below his Mean Scaled Score). A bordprline disability was isolated In 
auditory closure, in which scored at 5 year, 6 month level with a 

Scaled Score of 24 (8 points oeiow his Mean Scaled Score). In both 
channels, reception, association and expression we-e generally commensurate. 

drawings on t ho Bender did not reveal any significant evidence 
of visual-motor immaturity. 



nmv. Case D 



SCHOOL 



IFARfllNG EXPERIENCE 3 ' — 

PerfoiiMdnce Objective 3 tksts administered and statistical results: 
X Wochslor Intelliqonce Scale for Children 



AGE 9-6 GRADE MB I 



_Wechslcr Adult Intel ligonce Scale 
VERBAL . IQ^ PERFORMANCE 



^CJB. 7TOTAL I Q77 %ile 




Aqe Group Moan Scorf>__ 

M.A. l.Q. Percentile 



__Bender-Gestalt: Koppitz Score 
JPeabody Picture Vocalsulary Tost 

J)raw~A-Person : CA MA 1^; 

J*ide Range Achievement Test Actual Grade Placenxtnt mdt 

Reading Grade 2.SSS 81, _*ile J[Q_ 

Spelling Grado 2.5 S S ^} »ilo ]Q 

Arithmetic Grade 2.4S S 8Q% ilo 9 
JThe Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance 

Hand; X R ight Left ^Incomplote 

Eye: ^RightJJ Left ^Incomplete 

' X R ight ^Lef t ^Incomplete 



Knowledge of Left and Right 
Confused H er.i tant X N ormal 




Examining Psychologist 
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AMB 



SCHOOL 



ACE 9-7 GRADE MB I 



ILLINOIS TEST OF PSVCUOLINGUISTIC ABILITIES 
raorilS OF ABtllTtSS 




'•hUd*8 Composite Psychollngulstlc Age 7.7 
cnild*s huan Scaled Score ?q 



Average 
^Mean 

Scaled Score 

Child's MeAn 



L..planati on of Scaled Scores ! 

A Mean Scaled Score o£ 36 represents Average composite functioning, 
i Scaled Score of 36 on any sub-test represents Average functioning. 

Tcrto^H^^M^'^^c^ determined by comparing the child ♦s Scaled Score in a particular 
t ca to his Mean Scaled Score as follows: 

to ~6 points « Average Range 
» -8. -9 points - Borderline Disability 
-10 or more points « Specific Disability 
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Speech/Language Examiner 



ase No. D 

BEST COPY AVIUUBLE 

OBSERVATIONS: 

■ 

Speech, hearing and vision were considered adeauate for testino 
Rapport was easily established and maintained thSout tN tl^^^ nerlod 

Sate abiliJv tn^Atf P^^^r^^l tasks by trial and error showing only, 
mooerate ability to assess when her so utions were aooroorlate She rnunt 
ed on her fingers to aid In simple addition anrMc?1on probl^s 



TEST EVALUATION: 



the s2b ect if wJfn^' WochsUr Intel! inonce Scale for Children Indicates 
Jo^hfi ^k5i J5 ^""ctionlng in the lower limits of the Dull Normal ranqe In 
verba abilities and in the upper limits of the Borderline range In non- 
verbal and overall intellectual abilities. Of the verbal abilities, 
greatest relative strength was shown in the ability to perce ve a relation- 
ship of facts and to discriminate between essent al and LpIrflclaMIke! 

?h1"ubj2c'i1s'ab?S'fo^'Ini^.[r '''' ^*^^"9th In^Ms^^ea'lidl ats 
J« .4* "^JJ able to generalize classroom work to practical application 
In situations outside the school environment. The ability to make 
practical judgement and use common sense In a variety of situations Is 
functioning on a level slightly above that expected of 8 yea? o ds The 

S2e^a^?no^f?^i^lr^*^'"''^£'^^°"^^^" overan nSmer^Ksorilng is 
operating slightly below the 8 year level of expectancy. Relative weakness 

geSe^alln Sle'SSf wM^J: '''' ""ff standing a'ndS of 1n'foma?io "a' d 
general knowledge which are comparable to someone about 6 1/2 years of aae 

?n?oJ:^«tMn^?^^yK ^^''^""'^ ^" ^^''Hty to recall aSd1to?y ^ 

information in the proper sequence and detail when presented as digits In 

Ige ofT. '"^^'"^'^ ^° slightly beloi the 

n...!-"^®''^?^'^: ^"^^-^^ reT^tive strength in the ability to 

£hn?fr^ f • ^"Jegrate puzzle-like parts of concrete objects Into significant 
vSr o. .'ctJ."/c-.'^I^^^ logically visualize the sequence of even?] ©" 
various soc al situations presented on a comic strip format. In these areas 
the subject's functioning approximates the 8 1/2 year old child? The 
aointy to m.injpi;late r.ul vi-colc-ed blocks to produce abstract desians 
compares to someone r.hghtly over 7 years of age. SMgh^y beloS ihS 7 year 
level was demonstrated on a task of psycho-motor speed meaLrinrthe abimJ 
to learn visuaV motor skills from repetitive experiences. Greatest rel at ve 

vlLallVr^!n??"l%" ' '''' °' "''-'V ^^^^"^"^^ '"^""^^"S thfab? ity r 

ll^^ ]] . nonessential detail and to Identify familiar 

stimuli from the environiront. 

Administration of the Wide Range ."-r'nevcment Test yielded the followino 
grade level and Standard Score.: Readinq grade level 2 I Sea ed S?ore 8?! 
Spe ling gr.-<'> lovol 2.5, Sraled Score 81; Arithmetic grade level 2.4. 
?^rl^i and spelling skills include a basic sight vicabu- 

]n2 °\^^^/''^?"^ 'J'^^^'^ r'Qii6^r'_l words the subject appeared to 

approach unfamiliar words by the configuration of the letters. On spelling 
^^nnHc^ V f undrrc tending of initial and final consonant 
sounds and inr. ial vowel sounds and some knowledge of medial vowels and 



Name: 

Case No. d 

BEST COPY AVAiUBLE 

^iliSnlSfc^^"- ^!;« subject Is able tc :o.int vi...: stimuli up to 15, 

hffnn"® ^""i two <lig1t numbers, and undersfnH. ti.n conc-pt of on.7 
TnH flJ! ?4^''^^*®r,^^^" another. She is able to perform simple addition 
and subtraction problems under 10 using her fingers to aid ^'n counting. 

functioning academicdlly on n r/el that is 
commensurate with her currently measured intellectual capablitips a 
comparison of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children scnro'^: with 
those obtained by a previous administration shows overall intellc. 1 
abilities as essentially the same, verbal abilitio". •••.ro i''ight-ly 'ilVher 
and nonverbal abilities are significantly lower. ' ' 

fn K?"^"^ J^? Illinois Test of Psychol inqui^tv Ahiilf.ics. she appeared 
to be a verbal and friendly youngster who was very cooperative f'rrruqh. 
out the evaluation. Whe questioned. indie..: cd tr.at t\ bk-s 

school, especially art. . v « 

J^^^ 'responded with numo-ous irrelevant 

replies on the Verbal Expression subtest (tn:. tt-.t requires a child to 
exp.ess her ideas verbally). She also seemed to have -lifficulty with 
reversing the numbers on the Auditory Sequential Memory subtest (renji res 

2af obLJSp7?n'Jh!^i:M?w?^ ^'^'^i sequence). A mild misarticMldtion 

was observed in the child's speech. tend-, to substitute the /f/ 

for the voiceless /th/ phoneme. This misr^rticulation was considered m^d 
and may not warrant a formal speech therapy program. 

On the Illinois Test of Psychol inoui stir Abilities achieved a 

composite Psychol inguistic Language ' oo of 7 v .rs, 7 -onth"*' v 'lic is 
approximately two years inferior to h-^r r.-rn-.c Iccjic,;] Aqo of 9 vp;'rs 7 
!??"ths.^^^ earned a Mean Scaled Sc- ■ V, w-^ich is below - 

reached on three of the subtests of the r..-.; . 'ho e ;)octed lanauaae » v 
was not reached on the remaining nine sul-.r^ . ' • language . 

Relative ability was indicated on subt.-st-. of M.,n:,-M Expresvlor, (th- 
abni*.y to express ideas motorically) and Visu..] teeption /thc abil i ty^' 
to understand what is seen}. On the subtest 'I^himI fynrossion 
reached the test ceiling and achieved a lanqu.H.-o .uv abovo 10 vearr"4~"" 
months with a Scaled Scoro of 47, {)8 point:. ..W/ .. hnr M-.n Scaled Score) 
On the Visual Reception swbt^-,t _ achicv.-i , : .rv- ;.- -iqp of 10 
years. 10 months with a Scaled Wre of' -10 (oli :..:rit- ,->::r,ve her Mocin). 

/fv, ^P^^l^^^ disability was indicifod mm th*.' :,ubt.r.>,\ of i.ronrdt n rinsure 
(the ability to use the qramriictical struct-ire ifaKju.ni.; ajtorr.-itir :] ly) ' 
^"this subtest achieved a lannu.H;-. of f, v(v.rs, 2 months with 

a Scaled Score of 13Tl(^ P-^ints bolow hnr .••'cm). Si-.^- ir disnh^^^tv was 
indicated on the Auditory Closure ';iibt-r.t. 'tM- ,ihilit/ U- prciu. .'• /wor.<" 
from an inconiplrrto duditor-,' pn^sent.-'tion; . On this ^-if.'ost PirnoH 
a anguage a'jo of 4 yfM>-., ]] months with o Sea!.'.' '.<..:, nf points 
below her Mean). 

•Criteria for a bnrdorl ino di sabil i t.y v/as !•.<■♦ :.n ?r.p '.lil-t.-'^t (f 
Auditory Sequontial Mmory (the ability t.r. .:i ., • rips nf Hi'-it^ 

presented audito-idlly). earned .i l^ivyi ;. (.{ 3 yo... •• nonths 

with a Scaled Score of 20 (9 points Ik'Iow hor =ti). 



Name : 

Case No. 0 



KST copy mum 



However.Nhe e"miner wou d ke tT o'n['"uJ1h.° 
was generallv deorptcow in th. . i°,P°'"' ^'J* t™t l<inquaqo .- -ctioring 



Channel appears to be h.e.tZ^'^'i^Z o^Z 
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Name: 

Case No. A - ' 
Educational Implications: 
I . Strengths 

A. Visual awareness for missing details In visual stimuli. (WISC 
Picture Completion). 

B. Psycho-motor speed. (WISC Coding). 

C. Ability to receive Information presented visually. (ITPA Visual 
Reception). 

D. Ability to relate information received visually forming abstract 
concepts (Borderline strength). (ITPA Visual Association). 

E. Ability to Identify a common object from an Incomplete visual 
presentation (Borderline strength). (ITPA Visual Closure). 

II. Weaknesses 

A. General fund of Information. (WISC Information). 

B. Common sense, judgement, and reasoning. (WISC Comprehension). 

C. Ability to relate facts and form verbal concepts. (WISC Similarities) 

D. Immediate auditory recall. (WISC Digit Span). 

III. Performance objectives (See Kit 7 for guidelines for writing performance 
objectives). 

Example: 

At the end of a four-week period, the subject will be reading 
at the 2.5 grade level with 95 per cent comprehension as 
measured by a teacher-made informal reading inventory. 

IV. General teaching suggestions 

A. Test results suggest that the best method of receiving inforinatlon 
Is through the visual channel. Therefore, the following recom- 
mendations are made: 

1. Use short, one-concept phrases. 

2. Ask short questions. 

3. Use experience charts in reading. 

4. Give visual cues whenever possible (gestures, written material, 
etc. }. 

5. Use visual aids whenever possible. 
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Case No. A 

B. Test results do not Indicate a significant difference between 
verbal and manual expression; therefore, both means of com- 
munication should be encouraged. 

C. Learning experiences should begin at the second grade level or 
below to Insure Initial success thus establishing a positive 
attitude toward learning. 

0. Tasks should be short with emphasis being placed on task 
completion. 

E. Reinforce each completed task with recognition and praise. 
V. Remediation of specific areas of disability 

(Each of the weaknesses listed under the subheading. Weaknesse s, 
should be listed with appropriate activities and material sT the 
llmr^\ should use the reference list for this kit and Region X, 

VI. Reading 

Since the visual channel is superior to the auditory vocal 
channel, a more visual approach to reading using a linguistic 
base such as The Sullivan Programmed Reading Series should be 
recommended. ^— 

VII. Spelling 

(Materials should be selected from the references at the 
beginning second grade level). 

VIII. Arithmetic 

(Materials should be selected from the references at the 
beginning second grade level). 
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Case No. b 

Educational Implications: 
I. Strengths 

A. The ability to relate facts and form verbal concepts. (WISC 
Similarities and ITPA Auditory Association). 

B. Visual awareness for missing details In visual itimull. (WISC 
Picture Completion). 

C. Psycho-motor speed. (WISC Coding). 

D. The ability to receive information presented verbally. 
(ITPA Auditory Reception). 

II. Weaknesses 

A. General fund of information. (WISC Information). 

B. Knowledge of part-whole relationships. (WISC Object Assembly). 

C. Ability to receive Information presented visually. (ITPA Visual 
Reception). 

D. Ability to make use of the redundancies of oral language in acquiring 
the automatic habits for handling syntax and grammatic closure 
(Borderline). (ITPA Grammatic Closure). 

E. Ability to reproduce the separate parts of a word and produce an 
integrated whole (Borderline). (ITPA Sound Blending). 

F. Visual perceptual skills. (Bender-Gestalt Test). 

6. Knowledge of left and right or laterality and directionality. 
(Harris Lateral Dominance Test). 

III. Performance objectives (Jee Kit 7 for guidelines for writing performance 
objectives) . 

Examples: 

At the end of the current school year rei^ding achievement 

will be commensurate with demonstrated intellectual potential 
on the WISC as measured by the WRAT. 

At the end of a six weeks period, will have increased his 

reading level to 1.6 with 95 per cent comprehension as measured by 
a teacher-made infonnal reading inventory. 

IV. General teaching suggestions 

A. Results of the ITPA indicate that the best means of receiving 
information is through the auditory channel. Therefore, the 
following recommendations are made: 
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Name: BEST GWY AVAIUIBIE 

* Case No. B 

1. Allow the child to audi tori ze whenever possible. 

2. Use the phonic or linguistic method In teaching reading. 

3. Check comprehension carefully, giving auditory clues. 

4. . Permit the child to use records, tape recorder or other 

methods of auditorlzing material to be learned. 

5. Provide auditory cues when possible. 

B. Test results do not Indicate a significant difference between the 
verbal and manual expressive processes; therefore, encourage 

to express himself verbally and manually. 

C. Design learning experiences below his demons*, uted achievement. 
Learning experiences should begin at the reaalness level. 

D. Learning experiences should be short enough for him to complete 
within his Interest span. 

E. Insist that each task be completed to Improve self-concept. 

F. Reinforce completed tasks with recognition and praise. 
V. Remediation of specific areas of disability 

(The student should list each of the weaknesses listed under 
II. Weaknesses , and appropriate activities and materials should 
be selected from the references of this kit). 

VI. Reading 

(In this case since auditory reception is superior to visual 
reception, the Merrill Linguistic Reading Series . Let's Read 
or APSL would be the reading material to recommend when tRe 
child has passed the readiness level of functioning. The 
student should be able to pick materials for this level from 
the Region X, SEIMC or other references in this kit). 

VII. Spelling 

(These should be on a readiness level and should be picked from 
Region X, SEIMC or other references in this kit). 

VIII. Arithmetic 

(These should be on a readiness level and should be picked from 
Region X, SEIMC or other references in this kit). 
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Name: 

Case No. C 

Educational Implications 
I. Strengths 

A. Visual awareness for missing details In visual stimuli (WISC 
Picture Completion). 

B. Logical sequencing of socially orientated pictures. (WISC Picture 
Arrangement). 

C. Analysis and synthesis of abstract designs. (MISC Block Design). 

D. Knowledge of part-whole relationships. (WISC Object Assembly). 

E. Ability to Identify a common object from an incomplete visual 
presentation. (ITPA Visual Closure). 

II. Weaknesses 

A. General fund of Information. (WISC Information). 

B. Abstract reasoning required to solve arithmetic problems presented 
verbally. (WISC Arithmetic). 

C. Knowledge of word meanings and verbal expression. (WISC Vocabulary). 

0. Ability to relate Information received auditorial ly and form 
abstract concepts. (ITPA Auditory Association). 

E. The ability to fill In missing parts which were deleted in 
auditory presentation and to produce a complete word. (ITPA 
Auditory Closure). 

III. Performance Objectives (See Kit 7 for guidelines for writing performance 
objectives). ' 

Example: 

At the end of a four-week period, the subject will be able to read 
at the 1.4 grade level with 95 per cent comprehension as measured 
by a teacher-made infor,nal reading inventory. 

IV. General teaching suggestions 

A. There is not a significant difference between the auditory and 
visual reception of information; therefore, a combined auditory 
and visual approach should be utilized. 

B. There was not a significant difference between verbal and manual 
expression; therefore, both mecns of communication should be 
encouraged. 

C. Learning experiences in reading and spelling should be at the 
beginning first grade level to insure success experiences. 
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Nante: 

Case No. C 

0. Learning experiences should be short enough to Insure task 
completion. Incompleted tasks decrease positive self-concept. 

E. Rein orce each completed task with recognition and praise. 

V. Remediation of specific areas of disability. 

ihoS?rf°L^Hclf!2''"?!S" ^^'^^^ ""^'^ subheading. Weaknesses. 
should be listed with appropriate activities and mateFTaT?; 

RegioJirSEIMC) "^^ reference list for this kit and 
VI. Reading 

Since the visual channel Is superior to the auditory-vocal channel 
tZZ ll"^l:^Zf. " Sullivan Pro,.MH?i!rak 

VII. Spelling 

Materials should be selected from kit references and Region X, SEIMC. 
VIII. Arithmetic 

SEIMC^^^^ ^® selected from the kit references and Region X. 
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Name: 

Case No. D 

Educational Implications 

I. Strengths 

A. Ability to relate facts and form abstract concepts. (WISC 
Similarities). 

B. Ability to receive Information presented visually. (ITPA Visual 
Reception). 

C. The ability to express Ideas manually (gestures, pantomime), 
(ITPA Manual Expression). 

0. The ability to reproduce the separate parts of a word and produce 
an integrated whole. (ITPA Sound Blending) (Borderline Strength). 

II. Weaknesses 

A. General fund of Information. (WISC Information). 

B. Immediate auditory recall. (WISC Digit Span and ITPA Auditory 
Sequential Memory), 

C. Visual awareness for missing details in visual stimuli. (WISC 
Picture Completion). 

D. The ability to make use of the redundancies of oral language in 
acquiring automatic habits for handling syntax and grammatic 
Inflections. (ITPA Grammatic Closure). 

E. Ability to fill in missing parts which were deleted in auditory 
presentation and produce a complete word. (ITPA Auditory Closure). 

III. Performance objectives (See Kit 7 for guidelines for writing performance 
objectives). 

Example: 

At the end of a four-week period the subject will be able to 
read at the 2.6 grade level with 95 per cent comprehension 
as measured by a teacher-made informal reading inventory. 

IV. General teaching suggestions 

A. Test results indicate that the best means of receiving informa- 
tion is throuqh the visual channel; therefore, the following 
recommendations are made: 

1. Use short, one-concept phrases. 

2. Ask short questions. 

3. Use experience charts in reading. 



^e'uo.o «ST COPY AV/UUBLE 

*' m'^rmTlu.r '"•^«*'' 
5. Use visual aids whenever possible. 

(Ses?S?ls1^d"patoX°r'!?e'4???e" IVlTrf 

are made: "-"mime;, tnerefore, the following recownendatlons 

1. Provide opportunity and time for oral responses. 

^' or-Show'an'dVenT'' '''''' '''' ^"^^'"9 Periods 

3. Give visual cues to help the child describe events. 

anTv?s?Il°r?Js:'''°''*^ ^'^"'^"^■"^ ''''' notes 
t^^fSiuWl^s^^^Ss^ --"^ 5-<^e leve, 

ta^\'"co"SpK^ '''''' ''''' to provide successful 

E. Reinforce completed tasks with recognition and preise. 
V. Remediation of specific areas of disability. 

iaiv^lerL^n'L't! ^^^"'^ ^« ^^sted with appropriate 

acnv.ties and natenals for remediation.) mupriate 

VI. Reading 

(Since the visual channel appears to be superior to thP fl.,rf<f«^u 
channel, a visual approach to reading Lch L ?he Lilian ^ 
^ro2I»d Read 1 n£ Ser^ is recommended hiUlm 

VII. Spelling 

iMs"?t L'd '^irj.t iiT)'' "^^"'^ 

I. Arithmetic 



